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Letter from 
the Director 

Dear Friends and Supporters, 

I am delighted to begin the New Year here 
at The Frick Collection as its Director. The 
Frick Collection is very special to me. As a 
graduate student, I was a frequent visitor to 
its galleries and a regular reader at the 
Frick Art Reference Library. Over the years I have returned again and again to 
enjoy its superlative permanent collection and to conduct research. It is a great 
honor for me to now serve this institution as its Director, and I look forward to 
working together with you to meet the challenge of maintaining the Frick’s rep¬ 
utation of excellence. 

As we look ahead, 2004 promises to be a wonderful year. Opening in late January 
is the first of our three special exhibitions, A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: The 
Art of Parmigianino. The show commemorates the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the Italian artist’s birth by presenting some fifty drawings, a dozen prints, and five 
jewel-like oil paintings that span his twenty-year career and illustrate the breadth of 
his achievement. We are very grateful to the Peter Jay Sharp Foundation, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Phipps, Jr., Melvin R. Seiden, The Helen Clay Frick Foundation, 
Hester Diamond, W. Mark Brady, and Diane Allen Nixon, whose generous support 
has helped make the exhibition’s presentation in New York possible. 

On February 12, we will host our popular Young Fellows’ Winter Ball. This year’s 
event is principally sponsored by the fashion house Carolina Herrera and will re-create 
the atmosphere of a men’s club from a bygone era. Beginning with our “Edwardian 
Ball” four years ago, the Young Fellows’ Winter Ball has raised nearly a million dollars 
for our education program, which serves schools throughout the five boroughs. 

Another program worthy of your support is the book funds of the Frick Art 
Reference Library. With a substantial gift, a book fund can be endowed in memory 
or in honor of one or more individuals. Existing book funds honor former directors 
Charles Ryskamp and Samuel Sachs II and Trustee Emeritus Paul G. Pennoyer, Jr., 
and may be augmented with a contribution of $1,000 or more. 

Such ways of giving will become increasingly important to both the Library and 
the Collection as we move into the New Year. In 2003, the Frick faced a budget 
deficit of nearly one million dollars, the first material shortfall in its seventy-year 
history. Equally troubling, the year ahead looks to be nearly as difficult. While we 
strive to offer the special exhibitions, lectures, and concerts that you have come to 
enjoy, without your continued generous support, these and other programs are 
threatened. In the months ahead, we will rely on our friends and supporters to aid 
us in our efforts to continue to provide the level of quality you have come to expect 
from The Frick Collection. Now, more than ever, your gifts make a difference. 

As 2004 unfolds, I look forward to meeting you in the galleries or at one of our 
many lectures, concerts, or other events. 

Best wishes for a Happy New Year, 


Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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The Frick Collection Welcomes Its Fifth Director, 

Anne Litle Poulet 



CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 


T he Frick is an oasis for the contem¬ 
plation of works of art, providing an 
experience that is rarely found elsewhere. 
The great challenge for the future is to pre¬ 
serve the quality that everyone treasures 
while at the same time meeting the needs 
and expectations of a changing public.” So 
says Anne Litle Poulet, who last October 
was welcomed as The Frick Collection’s 
fifth director. 

“Since my appointment, dozens of people 
have said to me that The Frick Collection is 
their favorite museum. There is something so 
special about this place, not only because of 
the quality and presentation of the perma¬ 
nent collection, but also owing to its special 
exhibitions and remarkable library.” 

Poulet joins the Frick with more than 
thirty years of distinguished service in the 
art world. For two decades she headed the 
department of European decorative arts and 


sculpture at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. During that time, Poulet was respon¬ 
sible for a number of important acquisitions 
for the collection and was instrumental in 
bringing to the museum the Firestone 
Collection of French silver; the Frits and 
Rita Markus Collection of European ceram¬ 
ics and enamels; the William A. Coolidge 
Collection of European paintings, sculpture, 
and decorative arts; and the Edward Pflueger 
Collection of European ceramics. She also 
oversaw the publication of eight catalogues 
of the museum’s permanent collection. 

Raised in a small town in western 
Pennsylvania, Poulet took art lessons from a 
young age. “My parents thought it was 
important to expose my brothers, sister, and 
me to art, music, and dance.” She studied 
ballet and piano, but it was her painting les¬ 
sons that made the biggest impact. “I real¬ 
ized fairly early on that I wasn’t ever going to 
be El Greco,” she laughs, “but I learned a lot 
about technique and came to appreciate the 
artist’s skill and what it takes to be a great 
painter. My painting teacher had an enor¬ 
mous influence on me. When I was eleven, he 
took me to Pittsburgh to see an exhibition. It 
had giant reproductions of one hundred 
masterpieces of Western painting. I remem¬ 
ber everything about the installations, about 
the works themselves. The exhibition had 
such a powerful impact on me.” 

As an undergraduate at Sweet Briar 
College in the 1960s, Poulet’s fascination with 
art grew. As a junior, she decided to spend a 
year in France. “No one in my family had 
ever studied abroad, but I was determined to 
go. I had to fight to convince my parents, but 
that year in France changed my life.” While 
in Paris, she made an effort to see as many 
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exhibitions and collections as possible. She 
took classes at the Louvre and the Sorbonne, 
which sparked her interest in eighteenth- 
century art. “Ever since, I have been deeply 
involved in French culture.” Indeed, Poulet 
is co-founder and vice chairman of the 
board of the American foundation The 
French Heritage Society, a post she has held 
since 1982. “And my husband, Francois, is 
French!” she adds. 

After receiving her Bachelor of Arts, cum 
laude, Poulet began graduate studies at New 
York University’s Institute of Fine Arts. An 
art history professor encouraged her to focus 
on eighteenth-century sculpture, since very 
little scholarship on the subject existed at 
the time. This appealed to Poulet because, as 
she explains, “I’ve always preferred to break 
new ground.” 

It was during the Institute’s orientation 
for new students that Poulet was introduced 
to the Frick Art Reference Library. Shortly 
thereafter, she visited the Collection. “It was 
a revelation,” she recalls. “I was so awed by 
the consistent quality of the paintings and 
sculpture. And the context was very com¬ 
pelling for me. To see these great masterpieces 
in a domestic setting was something I had 
never before experienced. I loved it.” 

Poulet returned to the Collection and 
the Library again and again while complet¬ 
ing her Master’s degree. She went on to 
receive a Ford Foundation grant in museum 
training, which supported two internships 
at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
first in European painting and the second in 
European sculpture and decorative arts, two 
fields that have continued to interest her 
throughout her career. She then was named 
a Kress Fellow at the National Gallery of Art, 


where she worked on The Eye of Thomas 
Jefferson, translating the French entries and 
collaborating on the sculpture entries for 
the show’s catalogue. 

In 1978 Poulet joined the MFA in the 
paintings department, curating a show of 
Impressionist and post-impressionist paint¬ 
ings. She became the acting head of decora¬ 
tive arts and sculpture in 1980 and, six months 
later, was appointed the department’s curator. 

Poulet’s professional association with the 
Frick began in 1984 when she was invited by 
Edgar Munhall to organize and write the cat¬ 
alogue for the exhibition Clodion Terracottas 
in North American Collections. In 1992 she 
co-wrote the catalogue Clodion (1738-1814), 
which was published in conjunction with 
the exhibition held at the Louvre. 

When asked to describe her plans for the 
Frick, Poulet says that fundraising will be a 
focus. “I am very proud of the work I did to 
build the collection while I was at the MFA, 
and I hope to have a similar kind of success 
here at the Frick.” 

Her first priority, however, is to maintain 
a balance between the past and the future. 
She points out that house museums are 
often “locked in the past,” because acquisi¬ 
tions are frequently prohibited and, in some 
cases, displays of furniture and works of art 
may not be changed after the founder’s 
death. Henry Clay Frick and his daughter, 
on the other hand, were “open-minded 
about the future. Miss Frick was very pro¬ 
gressive not only in terms of founding the 
Library, but also in the way she added 
numerous works to the Collection after her 
father’s death. Many forward-looking initia¬ 
tives were implemented under her leadership. 
Similarly, I would like to maintain the kind 


of balance that she successfully achieved, 
that of preserving the past while adding to it 
and animating it in a judicious way. 

“I am so thrilled to be the director of The 
Frick Collection. I look forward with great 
anticipation to working with the Frick’s 
staff, the Board of Trustees and Council, 
and the Young Fellows Steering Committee, 
as well as its members, volunteers, and other 
supporters,” says Poulet. “The Frick is full of 
possibilities.”— Rebecca Brooke, Editor 


Last year, Poulet received great recognition 
and praise as a curator and author of the 
exhibition catalogue for Jean-Antoine Houdon 
(1741-1828): Sculptor of the Enlightenment, 
which opened in May 2003 at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. Following 
its showing at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Los Angeles, the exhibition will travel to the 
Musee de Versailles in March 2004. 
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A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: 

The Art of Parmigianino 


January 27 through April 18, 2004 


B orn in Parma in 1503 and known as 
Parmigianino after his native city, 
Girolamo Francesco Maria Mazzola lived only 
thirty-seven years, yet the quantity, variety, 
and sheer beauty of the drawings he produced 


during that brief time came to exemplify the 
art of draftsmanship. Nearly one thousand 
drawings by him survive, and his graphic out¬ 
put represents the range of Renaissance prac¬ 
tice in all its forms and media. Parmigianino 


drew swift notations in pen and ink, com¬ 
posed luminous full-scale compositions with 
brush and wash, employed colored grounds 
and papers, and painted in both watercolor 
and oil. He rendered powerful studies in red 
and black chalk and drafted virtuoso designs 
that were intended as independent, finished 
works of art. Less than twenty years after his 
death, the theorist Ludovico Dolce observed, 
“Parmigianino endowed his creations with a 
certain beauty that makes whoever looks 
at them fall in love with them. So delicate 
and accurate was his draftsmanship that 
every drawing of his ... astonishes the eyes of 
the beholder.” 

An artistic prodigy, Parmigianinos gift 
first manifested itself in drawing. In the Lives 
of the Artists of 1568, Vasari tells how the 
boy’s grammar teacher recommended train¬ 
ing in the painter s art, so impressed was he 
by the inventive vivacity of Parmigianino’s 
doodles. Early studies such as Female Heads, 
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a Griffin , and Finials (right), executed when 
Parmigianino was around nineteen, reveal 
an innately talented draftsman composing a 
sequence of gracefully superimposed images. 
Parmigianino designed the hauntingly beau¬ 
tiful woman s face for the stucco medusas 
that supported his first independent com¬ 
mission, a ceiling fresco in the castle of 
Fontanellato outside Parma. The finials, 
which crown the medusa like a diadem, are 
quick pen notations for the room’s corner 
decorations. The medusa’s dual rendering 
in full face and profile invokes Leonardo da 
Vinci’s recommended method for drawing 
sculpture, while the use of red chalk evinces a 
precocious mastery of the medium introduced 
by Leonardo and preferred by Parmigianino’s 
mentor, Correggio. 

In 1524, at age twenty-one, Parmigianino 
left Parma and traveled south to Rome, 
attracted, like so many young artists, by the 
promise of patronage from the newly elected 
Medici pope, Clement VII. Unlike the others, 
however, Parmigianino armed himself with 
gifts and presented the pope with four small 
paintings. Clement kept the Circumcision 
(far left), a dramatic night scene that contrasts 
the divine light emanating from the infant 
Christ with the silvery luminescence of a 
cloud-enshrouded moon. As he was to do in 
so many of his Roman works, Parmigianino 
united the achievements of central and 
northern Italian art, attempting to rival, in 
small scale, the innovative nocturnes of both 
Raphael and Correggio. The picture’s pen and 
ink composition drawing (left), fluidly 
brushed with brown washes and highlighted 
in white, demonstrates how Parmigianino 


habitually pursued his graphic explorations 
even up to the moment of painting. 

In Rome, Vasari tells us, Parmigianino 
was celebrated as a Raphael reborn. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds (page 6), typical of 
Parmigianino’s Roman composition draw¬ 
ings, is the result of many separate studies 
done in emulation of Raphael’s preparatory 
methods. Yet in this instance Parmigianino 
abjured Raphael’s rhetorical grandeur in 
favor of quicksilver movement, animated by 
intricately combined techniques and con¬ 
trolled by exquisitely manipulated line. In 
the mid-twentieth century such works were 
considered to exemplify Mannerism or the 
evolution of the Renaissance style into artfully 


mannered elegance. Today, Parmigianino is 
appreciated for more wide-ranging contri¬ 
butions. He was one of the first artists to 
produce numerous genre drawings, and his 
habit of capturing scenes from daily life is 

above: 

Girolamo Francesco Maria Mazzola, known as 
Parmigianino (1503-1540), Studies of Female Heads, a 
Griffin, and Finials, c. 1522-24, red chalk and pen and 
brown ink. Private Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE FROM LEFT! 

Parmigianino, Circumcision, c. 1523-24, oil On panel. 
Detroit Institute of Arts 

Parmigianino, Circumcision, c. 1523-24, pen and 
brown ink and brown wash and white heightening. 
Musee du Louvre, Paris 
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reflected in the Adoration by the delightfully 
rendered shepherd who struggles with a 
plump, recalcitrant lamb. Parmigianino’s 
disciplined assimilation of classical sculp¬ 
ture also has been recently emphasized. 
Magnificent exercises such as the black and 
white chalk Drapery Study for the “ Vision of 
Saint Jerome ” (right), one of numerous 
studies for the only large-scale picture 
Parmigianino painted in Rome, have long 
been associated with drawing after live 
models. Many, however, are based on Roman 
antiquities, as is this study, made after the 
fragmentary marble Venus Seated (Vatican 
Museums, Italy), which lacked its head and 
arms in the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, just as Parmigianino drew it. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOPI 

Parmigianino, Adoration of the Shepherds, c. 1524-27, 
pen and brown ink and brown wash with white height¬ 
ening over traces of red and black chalks on brown 
prepared paper. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, Rogers Fund 

Parmigianino, Drapery Study for the “Vision of Saint 
Jerome ,” c. 1526-27, black and white chalks. Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford 

Parmigianino, Sleeping Man, c. 1527-30, red chalk. 
Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth 


In 1527 Parmigianino’s Roman sojourn 
ended abruptly with the imperial attack on 
the city, and he escaped the sack of Rome by 
ransoming his life in exchange for his draw¬ 
ings. He fled to Bologna, where his drawings 
assumed an elegiac lyricism as the grandeur 
of Rome receded into memory. Typical of 
them is the beautiful red chalk study of a 
Sleeping Man (below), whose powerful 
supine form and flowing locks recall the rest¬ 
ful suspension of an antique river god, and 
whose tilted head, nestled within sheltering 
arms, echoes the sleep of a classical marble 
Ariadne. The figure’s contemporary clothing 
suggests that he may be a study for a soldier 
intended for an unexecuted painting of the 
Resurrection, but the composition’s elegant 
placement on the page and the meticulous 
rendering, which remarkably emphasizes the 
nuances of surging light, are reminders that 
Parmigianino was an artist captivated by the 
activity of drawing. During Parmigianino’s 
lifetime, drawings such as Sleeping Man were 
prized for their combination of seemingly 
effortless technical brilliance and enigmatic— 
and therefore endlessly diverting—subjects. 
Sixteenth-century collectors believed that 


such drawings revealed the world of the 
artist’s creative imagination. 

The unwavering support of one such col¬ 
lector, Francesco Baiardo, eased the difficulties 
of the last decade of Parmigianino’s life, after 
he returned to Parma in 1530. For Francesco 
and his family Parmigianino created his most 
profoundly sophisticated paintings, Cupid 
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Parmigianino, Study for Two Canephori on the Steccata 
Ceiling and Self-Portrait, c. 1534-35, pen and brown 
ink. Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth 

Drawing His Bow (Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna) and the Madonna of the Long Neck 
(Uffizi Galleries, Florence), as well as virtuoso 
drawings such as Saint Christopher (cover), 
which were intended as finished works of art. 
In Parma, Parmigianino was principally 
engaged with his first monumental public 
commission: the frescoes decorating the vault 
and apse of the newly built church of Santa 
Maria della Steccata. Approximately one hun¬ 
dred drawings for the project survive, and 
their large number underscores Parmigianinos 
obsession with perfecting his ideas through 
protracted drawing campaigns. After eight 
years he still had not completed the work, and 
though the Steccata frescoes today rank 
among the greatest achievements of European 
architectural painting, the commissioners 
imprisoned Parmigianino for breach of con¬ 
tract. Baiardo bailed him out, accepting the 
contents of his studio as security. That pledge 
was bequeathed with unexpected suddenness 
when Parmigianino fled and then tragically 
succumbed to illness. 

Almost five years before his death, 
Parmigianino drew his compelling Self-Portrait 
(right), rendering his idealized features with 
perfect circumscriptions of calligraphic line. 
Behind him dance the urn-bearing maidens 
who were to become the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins on the Steccata ceiling. Parmigianino’s 
close juxtaposition of his self-portrait with 
his creative designs has led to the drawing’s 
interpretation as an artistic statement in 
which the artist identifies himself with his 
art. This notion is perhaps true ... or not. 
Though the self-portrait’s intense, hypnotic 
beauty has the power to capture us, our 
engagement is sustained, as it is with so many 
of Parmigianino’s brilliant creations, by the 
ceaseless pleasure afforded by its inspired 
ambiguity .—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 


A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: The Art 
of Parmigianino celebrates the five-hundredth 
anniversary of Parmigianino's birth by pre¬ 
senting some fifty drawings, a dozen prints, and 
five oil paintings that span his career. 

The exhibition is organized by the National 
Gallery of Canada. Curated by David Franklin, 
Deputy Director and Chief Curator, National 
Gallery of Canada, and coordinated at The Frick 


Collection by Associate Curator Denise Allen, it 
is accompanied by a fully illustrated catalogue. 
Its presentation in New York is made possible, in 
part, by a major grant from the Peter fay Sharp 
Foundation with additional generous support 
from Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps, Jr., Melvin 
R. Seiden, The Helen Clay Frick Foundation, 
Hester Diamond, W. Mark Brady, Diane Allen 
Nixon, and the Fellows of The Frick Collection. 
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Houdon’s Portrait of Armand-Thomas Hue, 

Marquis de Miromesnil 


A t the Paris Salon of 1775 Jean-Antoine 
Houdon—who was thirty-four years 
old and still only a candidate for member¬ 
ship in the Academie royale—exhibited a 
dazzling array of sculptures, including a very 
fine portrait bust of the recently appointed 
minister of justice, Armand-Thomas Hue, 
Marquis de Miromesnil. The critic Bachaumont 
recognized the extraordinary talent of 
Houdon and, after seeing the bust, wrote, 
“along with that quality of eminence and 
look of beneficence and humanity that I 
notice, aside from the truthfulness of the 
features that make them recognizable at the 



ABOVE 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), Armand Thomas 
Hue y Marquis de Miromesnil , 1775, marble. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 

ABOVE RIGHT 

Jean-Louis Anselin, A. T. Hue, Mr de Miromenil, 

1791, engraving. Cabinet des Estampes, 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


first glance, I find there the refinements of 
genius of which more vulgar artists never 
even dream .” 

Extraordinary works such as the bust of 
the Marquis de Miromesnil helped establish 
Houdon as one of the most accomplished 
portrait sculptors of his day. His career coin¬ 
cided with the flowering of the Enlightenment 
in Europe and America, and his sculptures, 
especially his portraits, represented both the 
leading figures of the period and their 
ideals. It was Houdon’s goal to portray the 
great men and women of his time, forming 
a gallery of distinguished figures in the tra¬ 
dition of Roman portraiture—a goal he real¬ 
ized in creating iconic images of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
Lafayette, Napoleon, and many others. Late 
in his life he wrote that “one of the most 
beautiful attributes of the difficult art of 
statuary is that it preserves forms in all their 
truth and renders almost imperishable the 
images of men who have brought their 
nation glory or happiness. That idea has fol¬ 
lowed me constantly and encouraged me in 
my long labors.” 

Born at Versailles in 1741, Houdon was 
precocious and began to model clay when he 
was a child. He trained under the sculptor 
Michel-Ange Slodtz and at the Academie 
royale de Peinture et de Sculpture in Paris, 
where, at the age of twenty, he won the pres¬ 
tigious Prix de Rome, a coveted prize that 
entitled him to study at the Academie de 
France in Rome. There he devoted himself to 
the study of antique sculptures, particularly 
those in the collection of the Capitoline 
Museum, and learned anatomy from a sur¬ 
geon, dissecting cadavers in order to under¬ 
stand the bones, ligaments, and muscles of 



the human body. In 1767 he finished one of 
his most famous works, a life-size figure of a 
flayed man, or ecorche , which was so admired 
that art academies all over Europe purchased 
plaster casts of it for students to copy. The 
sculptor’s mastery of anatomy eventually led 
to his interest in portrait sculpture (for which 
he often made preparatory life or death 
masks), and the skills he acquired in mold¬ 
making while in Italy initiated his lifelong 
practice of making and selling plaster and 
terracotta casts of his works. 

By the time Houdon returned to Paris in 
late 1768 and exhibited in the bi-annual 
Salon for the first time the following year, he 
was already famous. His work attracted the 
attention of two of the intellectual leaders of 
the Enlightenment in Europe: Denis Diderot, 
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the philosopher and co-editor of the famous 
Encyclopedic , and Frederic-Melchior Grimm, 
the German expatriate who edited the 
Correspondence litteraire, an influential cul¬ 
tural newspaper distributed to an exclusive 
circle of foreign ruling families. These two 
powerful figures became Houdon’s advo¬ 
cates, recommending him to several small 
German courts as well as to Catherine the 
Great of Russia. They, along with other lead¬ 
ers of the Enlightenment, saw in Houdons 
sculpture the concrete expression of them¬ 
selves and their ideas. 

Houdons first known portrait bust, 
shown at the Salon of 1771, was of Denis 
Diderot. Diderot considered it to be the best 
likeness of him ever made. The modeling of 
the head is done with great sensitivity, with 
the muscles and bones under the skin subtly 
evident. What distinguishes this bust from 
those of other portrait sculptors, however, is 
the naturalness of the pose and format and 


RICHARD Di LIBERTO 



ABOVE 

Houdon, Armand-Thomas Hue, Marquis de Miromesnil, 
1777, marble. The Frick Collection. A detail of the bust 
appears on page 9. 

RIGHT 

Profile of The Frick Collection bust 



the handling of the eyes. Employing a tech¬ 
nique that was to become the hallmark of all 
of his portrait sculptures, Houdon created a 
deep hole in the center of the eye for the 
pupil, surrounded it by a shallow bowl rep¬ 
resenting the iris, then added a post of 
material attached to the underside of the 
eyelid, which catches the light and gives the 
impression that the eyes are wet and 
sparkling. This treatment of the eyes ani¬ 
mates the face and gives the expression 
focus. Houdons portrait of Diderot was 
greatly admired and prompted the commis¬ 
sion of a number of other portraits in the 
years that followed. 

Although it is known that Houdon did 
some portraits on his own initiative, this 
is unlikely to have been the case with the 
Miromesnil The fact that he exhibited a 
marble at the Salon of 1775, a large and 
expensive work depicting a man who had 
only recently been raised to a position of 
prominence, suggests that it was a commis¬ 
sion, probably from the sitter himself, who 
wished to commemorate his appointment 
as royal minister. The bust now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (page 8), 
which is signed and dated 1775, is 
probably the one that Houdon 
exhibited at the Salon. Because the 
nose is broken and there is a deep 
fissure in the marble on the left 
shoulder, however, it is possible 
that Houdon decided to keep this 
1775 bust in his studio and exe¬ 
cuted a second, replacement 
bust for his patron. This second 
bust (left), which entered The 
Frick Collection in 1935, is virtually 
identical in size and style to the bust in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, except that 
the marble is flawless and it is dated 1777. 

A tour de force of carving, the Frick 
bust shows the minister to the waist and 
draws attention to the grandeur of his 
station through the emphasis given to 


his wig and robes of office. Reflecting his 
familiarity with Italian baroque busts by 
Lorenzo Bernini and Alessandro Algardi, 
Houdon has rendered with brio the various 
textures of the pleats of the robe, the buttons, 
the hemmed collar, and the broad sash and 
bow. He brilliantly contrasts the thick, lifeless 
mass of the powdered wig, carved in abstract 
clumps, with the sensitively modeled features 
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of the face, which radiate life. The cautious, 
moderate character of Miromesnil, who was 
reported to be an honest, energetic, and fair 
administrator of the law, is conveyed by the 
slightly parted thin lips, the firmness of the 
jaw, and the sidelong glance of the heavy- 
lidded eyes, carved in Houdon’s unique way. 

Miromesnil, born near Orleans in 1723, 
was from a prominent Norman family that 
had been ennobled in the sixteenth century. 
He served as the president of the parlement 
of Rouen from 1757 until 1771, when the 
parlements were dissolved. After Louis XVI 
appointed him garde des sceaux , or minister 
of justice, in 1774, he retained the position 
until 1787, when, owing to the disturbances 
leading up to the French Revolution, he was 
forced to resign and later was arrested and 
briefly imprisoned. Upon his release, he 
returned to his chateau in Normandy, where 
he died in 1796. 

In addition to the marble bust in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Miromesnil 
seems to have commissioned a plaster bust 
as well, which is now in the Musee de 
Peinture et de Sculpture at Orleans (right). 
It was often Houdon’s practice to execute 
plaster versions of his sculptures of famous 
people, as they were far less expensive and 
could be given as gifts by the sitter or 
acquired from Houdons studio by admirers. 
This very fine plaster cast, which is patinated 
to resemble verdi-gris bronze, came from 
the collection of the distinguished Orleans 


artist and amateur Aignan-Thomas Desfriches, 
a friend of Miromesnil. It was probably a 
gift to thank Desfrisches for having helped 
Miromesnil financially during a difficult 
time in his early career. 

Houdon executed a third marble bust of 
Miromesnil, which is now in the collection 
of the Musee de Montpellier. It differs from 
the earlier busts in that Miromesnil is 
shown wearing the order of the Saint-Esprit, 
an honor conferred by the king in 1781. 
Miromesnil, who was doubtless extremely 
proud of receiving this order, most likely 
commissioned this later bust to mark the 
occasion. An engraving was made after this 
bust by Jean-Louis Anselin in 1791 (page 8), 
which clearly shows the badge of the order 
on the lapel of MiromesniPs robe and the 
medal hanging around his neck. 

The Frick Collection bust is recorded 
in the inventory of MiromesniPs belong¬ 
ings made at his death in 1796. It was 
inherited by MiromesniPs eldest daughter, 
Anne-Angelique-Armand Georgette le Bret, 
and remained in the family by descent until 
the early twentieth century. Acquired by the 
Wildenstein Gallery in Paris by 1913, it was 
sold to Ledyard Blair of New York in 1919. 
Helen Clay Frick, Henry Clay Fricks daugh¬ 
ter, was deeply interested in Houdons work 
and had purchased part of the Houdon fam¬ 
ily archives in the early 1930s. In 1932 Miss 
Frick learned the whereabouts of the bust 
and began negotiating for its acquisition; in 



March 1935 it was purchased by the Frick’s 
Board of Trustees. A superb example of 
Houdon’s portrait style of the 1770s, the bust 
of the Marquis de Miromesnil is a worthy 
representative of both the skill of the sculp¬ 
tor and the discerning eye of Miss Frick.— 
Anne Litle Poulet , Director 

TOP 

Detail of The Frick Collection bust showing the 
inscription across the back edge of truncation: a.t. hue, 
[marquis] de miromenil. fait par houdon en 1777. 
The word marquis has been excised from the inscrip¬ 
tion, presumably at the time of the French Revolution. 

ABOVE 

Houdon, Armand-Thomas Hue , Marquis de 
Miromesnil, 1775, painted plaster. Musee de Peinture 
et de Sculpture, Orleans 
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Auction Catalogues: 

Helping Scholars Find the Facts 


A uctions fascinate people. The patter 
of the auctioneer, the suspense of 
the bidding, the sound of the hammer all 
make great drama. For the art historian, 
auctions leave behind catalogues that can 
help track the movements and valuations of 
works of art over time, from owner to 
owner, place to place, price to price. 

Collecting auction catalogues was funda¬ 
mental to Helen Clay Frick’s vision for the 
library she founded in 1920. First and foremost 
a repository of images, the Library sought solid 
factual information—such as auction cata¬ 
logues—to complement the works in its 
Photoarchive. Unlike many academic or pop¬ 
ular books, auction catalogues are primary 
documents that provide scholars with objec¬ 
tive information about specific transactions. 

In the early years of the Library, Miss 
Frick and her staff acquired rare auction 
catalogues through book dealers and by 
purchasing en bloc large collections rich in 
catalogues. The Library also employed 
agents in Europe, including Miss Frick’s 
friend Mme Clothilde Briere-Misme, wife of 
the Chief Curator of the Louvre, to seek out 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century cata¬ 
logues as well as catalogues from the little- 
known European houses. Today, the Library 
contains some seventy thousand auction 
catalogues and receives an additional twelve 
hundred a year through subscriptions to 154 
domestic and international auction houses. 

Auction catalogues can be used in many 
different ways, above all to track the prove¬ 


nance of works of art. In recent years, infor¬ 
mation in auction catalogues has kept the 
trail warm as researchers investigate the fate of 
works that were looted during World War II, 
including much of the so-called degenerate 
art that was confiscated by the Nazis and 
ultimately auctioned in Switzerland and 



CATALOGUE 

O F 


The Remainder of the CAPITAL COLLECTION of 

PICTURES, DRAWINGS, &c. 

OF THAT INGENIOUS AND ESTEEMED 

ARTIST, 

Mr. GAINSBOROUGH, Dec. 

Many of his bejl WORKS; 

Alfo a Few CAPITAL PICTURES, 

By OLD MASTERS, Iclcflcd with great Judgment; 




A Few Fine DRAWINGS by HnnfelJ\ 

Were Exhibited at his Houle in Pall Mall. 

Which will be SOLD by AUCTION 
[HY ORDER OP THE EXECUTRIX) 

By Mr. CHRISTIE, 

' ON THE PREMISES AS ABOVE, 

On SATURDAY, JUNE the ad, 1792, 

AT TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

To be Viewed Two Dey. preceding the Sale, when Catalogue, may be 
hid u above; and at Mr. Cuiistj i’§. 





Paris following the reopening of the Hotel 
Drouot in 1941. The Library owns hundreds 
of catalogues for Drouot and other European 
auctions of the 1940s and 1950s that provide 
clues for establishing rightful ownership. 

About a third of the Library’s catalogues 
that predate 1980 contain various types of 
handwritten notations, which often prove to 
be of even greater importance than the pub¬ 
lished descriptions. For instance, the assidu¬ 
ously annotated volume from the 1777 Paris 
sale of items from the estate of the widow of 
an art dealer named Julliot provides both a 
record of the price paid and the buyer’s 
name for each of the 899 lots offered for sale. 
Such information is invaluable to a scholar 
hoping to trace a work to its next owner. 
Equally valuable would be a quick sketch of a 
work made in the margin of an unillustrated 
catalogue, which could be the much-needed 
breakthrough for a researcher trying to link 
a description to a specific work. 

Catalogues left behind from the sales of 
artists’ estates often list palettes, paint boxes, 


The Library has 1,615 catalogues from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, including this catalogue 
from a 1779 Brussels sale (right) and the 1789 catalogue 
from Thomas Gainsborough’s atelier sale (above). 
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and other tools of the trade that can shed 
light on an artist’s working methods. 
Likewise, the catalogue from the 1798 auction 
of Joshua Reynolds’ estate lists a “Unique 
Collection of Drawings and Prints ... of All 
the Great and Valuable Collection of Ancient 
Drawings, Scarce Prints and Books of 
Prints ... Consisting of Works of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian [twenty- 
two more artists are named] with many other 
great Masters, too numerous to mention.” By 
knowing what artists Reynolds collected, a 
scholar can better understand his personal 
taste and the artists who influenced him. 

As recently as twenty years ago, it would 
not have been unusual for a catalogue to 
value a “Rubens” at $900 or a “P. P. Rubens” 
for just slightly more. These surprisingly low 
estimates can be attributed to a now-defunct 
practice that once governed past sales: only 
a listing using the full name of the artist, 
“Sir Peter Paul Rubens,” was, in the opinion 


of the auction house, an autograph work by 
the master. According to a Sotheby’s cata¬ 
logue from 1980, listings using surname 
only connoted “a work of the school or by 
one of the followers of the artist or in his 
style and of uncertain date,” whereas a work 
listed with his surname and initials was con¬ 
sidered to be “a work of the period of the 
artist which may be wholly or in part his 
work.” Although by the 1980s the auction 
houses explained the rules of the game in 
the front matter of each catalogue, and 
today the cryptic code has been dispensed 
with altogether, scholars researching prove¬ 
nance in older catalogues are well advised to 
keep the old conventions in mind. 

Research using auction catalogues has 
become a little easier today, thanks to elec¬ 
tronic tools such as the international net¬ 
worked database SCIPIO, which provides 
access to information about sellers, auction 
houses, and dates of sales for the catalogues 
held in twenty-six important collections of 
Europe and North America, and the Getty 
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Handwritten prices and buyers’ names, as in this 1767 
Parisian catalogue (above) and a recently acquired 1820 
Viennese catalogue (below) help scholars establish 
provenance. The Library houses more than seventy 
thousand auction catalogues, including the one shown 
at left from a 1995 Sotheby’s sale of Impressionist art. 

Provenance Index, which allows for keyword 
searches of the full texts of catalogue entries 
for European and British sales dating from 
the seventeenth through the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Frick Art Reference Library offers 
its users these and other state-of-the-art 
aids, as well as an extensive collection of 
more than six thousand microfiche of the 
text of auction catalogues from 1600 to i860 
held in European (mainly Dutch) libraries. 
These resources are used annually by more 
than sixteen hundred dealers, authors, stu¬ 
dents, and art historians, helping them to 
piece together the most complete history of 
a work of art.— Inge Reist, Chief, Collection 
Development and Research 


This spring, the role of the auction in the his¬ 
tory of art and collecting will be the topic of 
the fifth annual “Dialogues on Art” panel dis¬ 
cussion sponsored by The Frick Collection and 
Knoedler & Co. for the benefit of the Frick Art 
Reference Library. For information about 
attending, please call (212) 547-0706. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Autumn Dinner 

Guests Pay Tribute to the Honorable Schuyler G. Chapin 




Louis Auchincloss and June Dyson 


Catia Chapin, Schuyler Chapin, Boker Doyle, Helen Clay Chace, and Anne Poulet 




Nicholas Hall, Guy de Lotbiniere, and Alain Goldrach 


Joanne du Pont Foster and William Davis 


M ore than two hundred friends and 
supporters of the Frick gathered 
on October 20 for a black-tie dinner hon¬ 
oring Schuyler G. Chapin for his many 
contributions to the arts. Besides having 
served as New York City's Commissioner 
of Cultural Affairs, Chapin was dean of 
Columbia University’s School of the Arts, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, and vice president of 


Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 

Guests enjoyed cocktails in the 
Seventieth Street Garden and a viewing of 
the fall’s special exhibition, The Drawings of 
Francois Boucher. Following a candlelight 
dinner, remarks were made by Board 
President Helen Clay Chace, Director Anne 
Poulet, and Mr. Chapin, who praised the 
Frick’s long tradition of presenting out¬ 
standing concerts. Proceeds from the 


event—totaling more than $350,000 — 
provide critical funding for the Frick’s Special 
Exhibition Program. 

The Frick Collection is grateful for your 
continued support of the Autumn Dinner 
and its other major fundraising event, the 
Young Fellows’ Winter Ball, which supports 
the Education Program. To learn more about 
the Ball this February 12, please call the Spe¬ 
cial Events Department at (212) 547-6873. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 



Richard and Mary Ellen Oldenburg Autumn Dinner guests outside the Oval Room 



Eileen Dadey, Michel Collin, Anka Palitz, and Frederick Hill 


Helen Clay Chace and Edgar Munhall 
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WINTER CALENDAR 


January 

January 11 at 5:00 Concert 
Bella Davidovich, piano, and Alexander 
Sitkovetsky, violin, in New York debut: 
Mozart, Prokofiev, Ravel, Franck 

January 23 at 5:00 Concert 
Jonathan Gilad, French-Israeli pianist, 
in New York recital debut: Mozart; 
Beethoven; Chopin; Schubert, Wanderer 
Fantaisie in C Major 

January 28 at 6:00 Lecture 

A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: 

The Art of Parmigianino 

David Franklin, National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa 

Although he lived only thirty-seven years, 
Parmigianino was one of the most prolific 
draftsmen of the sixteenth century, and his 
graphic output represents the range of 
Renaissance practice in all its forms and 
media. This lecture, presented by the cura¬ 
tor of the currently featured exhibition, 
will explore the artists life and career. 

February 

February 13 at 5:00 Concert 
Artemis Quartet: Janacek; Piazzolla; 
Schubert, Quartet in D Minor, D. 810, 
“Death and the Maiden” 

February 18 at 6:00 Lecture 
Colin Eisler, Institute of Fine Arts, 

New York 

A Mysterious Masterpiece: 

What’s Really Going on in Bellini’s 
Saint Francis in the Desert? 

Much disputed in meaning, the subject of 
this Venetian masterpiece will be explored. 
A new interpretation will be provided 
relating to fifteenth-century concern with 
Catholic doctrine and to the stimulus of 
Northern thought and art. 


February 29 at 5:00 Concert 
Storioni Trio: Schumann; Gabunia; 
Dvorak, Dumky Trio 

March 

March 21 at 3:00 Concert 

Dirk Joeres, piano: Schubert, Ravel, 

Borodin, Chabrier 

March 24 at 6:00 Lecture 

Caroline Elam, National Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

Roger Fry and the Reevaluation of 
Piero della Francesca 

Owing in large part to the advocacy of 
critics such as Roger Fry and Roberto 
Longhi, in the twentieth century Piero della 
Francesca became the most admired of all 
fifteenth-century Italian artists, regarded 
as the forerunner of Cezanne and Seurat. 
Drawing on unpublished material, the 
lecturer will explore Fry’s development of 
a new critical language to analyze Piero’s 
art. This lecture is sponsored by the 
Council of The Frick Collection. 

April 

April 4 at 5:00 Concert 
Ensemble Masques, baroque violins, 
viols, and harpsichord from Canada in 
New York debut: Scheidt, Bach, Pachelbel, 
Biber, Buxtehude 

April 18 at 3:00 Concert 
Soile Isokoski, Finnish soprano in New 
York recital debut: Mozart, Schubert, 
Sibelius, Strauss, Bernstein 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our Shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 
Members receive a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 



Lectures are open to the public without 
charge one half-hour before the event. 

Concert tickets, limited to two per applicant, 
are issued in response to written requests 
received by mail on the third Monday before 
the concert. Please direct requests to the 
Concert Department and enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Each request should 
be for only one concert. No hand-delivered or 
telephone applications will be accepted. 
Children under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket-holders must be seated at least five 
minutes before the concert, at which time 
unoccupied chairs are made available to 
persons on the waiting line. The program 
also will be transmitted in the Garden Court, 
where no tickets are required. 

Fellows of The Frick Collection may 
request concert tickets by telephone. To 
become a Fellow, please contact Mary 
Emerson at (212) 347-6870. 

Mark Your 
Calendar 

Thursday, February 12, at 8:30 

Young Fellows’ Ball 
Men’s Club 
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Friends 

Individual $60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend $40 fully tax deductible 
(beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Student $25 fully tax deductible 
(must include copy of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10% discount on purchases at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members’ Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual $90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

Contributing Friend $200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend $400 all but $90 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend $600 all but $130 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

Fellows 

Fellow $1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow $800 all but $300 tax 
deductible (beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow $500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 

• Advance reservation of concert tickets 

If you would like information about the 
benefits of higher levels of membership, please 
contact Mary Emerson at (212) 547-6870. 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 


□ Please renew my membership at the following level: 
C] I wish to join at the following level: 


EH Individual $60 

□ Non-Resident Friend $40 
ED Student $25 

ED Dual $90 

□ Contributing Friend $200 


EH Supporting Friend $400 
EH Sustaining Friend $600 
ED Fellow $1 ,000 
□ Non-Resident Fellow $800 

ED Young Fellow $500 
(under age 39) 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 


Address 


City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ 1 am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

□ This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 


City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_ 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

ED Charge my 

EH VISA EH MasterCard ED American Express 


Account number 


The Members’ Magazine is published three 
times a year by The Frick Collection as a 
benefit for its members. 

Volume 4, Number 1 
ISSN: 1534-6412 
Editor: Rebecca Brooke 

John Constable (1776-1837), detail of The White Horse, 
1819, oil on canvas. The Frick Collection 


Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the Membership Department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 














The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Thursday; 
10:00 to 9:00 Fridays; 10:00 to 6:00 
Saturdays; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; closed 
Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone, at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive 
a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 

Visit our website at www.frick.org 




Upcoming Exhibitions 



















